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ABSTRACT 

A successful charter school does more than educate and train 
children: it unites a community. That is the keynote of this bulletin, an 
edited version of remarks delivered at a luncheon by one of the founders of a 
charter school in Albany, New York. It describes the process of creating one 
particular charter school and the lessons learned from the process. The 
process involved interviewing and gathering support from parents in the 
community dissatisfied with their local school district. Input from parents' 
resulted in the creation of a framework complete with goals, benchmarks, and 
meaningful expectations. With such a framework, the founders of the school 
applied for a charter with the state of New York. Within 10 days of their 
application being approved, they had registered some 850 students to fill 550 
slots. The principal lessons gained were: (1) facilitating change is 

difficult; and (2) sometimes one cannot wait for change but must act to 
institute it- oneself. (Contains a list of reports and bulletins available from 
the Manhattan- Institute for Policy Research.) (WFA) 
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I am very fortunate that much of the credit 
surrounding the founding of the New Covenant 
Charter School in the Arbor Hill neighborhood 
of Albany has been attributed to myself. How- 
ever, the true founders of the school are the 
parents, and it is their story that I would like to 
share with you. 

It is the story of a community coming to- 
gether and developing a vision for public 
education that is based in principles like 
quality, opportunity and universal access. 
Many of us have had the good fortune of 
being able to take these notions for granted. 
In many urban communities like Arbor Hill, 
people cannot afford such luxuries. 

Two years ago I had the opportunity to meet 
and speak with some of the consumers of one 
of our state’s largest business concerns. We 
discussed the inferior services the business 
provided and they told me that while the cost 
of the services grew at a much greater rate than 
inflation, the business continued to provide a 
depression-like return to investors. The 
business promised high quality services, but it 
provided acceptable levels only on the margins, 
the outer limits of its trade areas, where the 
consumers were much more organized and had 
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greater options available to them. It performed 
at acceptable levels only in those areas where it was 
forced to because of greater levels of competition. 

When emergencies occurred and services 
were called into question, the business’s re- 
sponse time was slow and the repairs that 
were made were shoddy at best. The new 
products that were introduced to replace 
outdated ones consistently fell short of even 
the most modest expectations. 

As the costs associated with services increased, 
the company explained that quality would 
quickly follow. The consumers had every rea- 
son to believe these claims, especially as they 
saw the improvements in the outer trade areas. 
The quality and the improvements that were 
promised, however, simply never came. 

When the consumers met with the business’s 
governing body to express their frustrations 
and concerns, they were met with entreaties 
of, “Wait: We are doing the best that we pos- 
sibly can. Please be patient and we promise 
we will do better.” 

Again the consumers waited patiently because 
they truly believed in the organization’s mis- 
sion. But instead of the promised improvement, 
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the business continued to perform poorly and 
introduce poorly conceived, unresponsive 
products and services. 



seen, not only in test scores, but on the 
nightly news, on street corners and in pris- 
ons around our state and nation. 



> When the consumers again turned to the 

“ company’s board of directors, they were met 

not with pleadings, but accusations. The board 
told them that they were “not ready” for the 
services. Their expectations were unrealistic, 
and the resources available to the company 
were simply insufficient to make any progress. 

The consumers were told that “change takes 
time.” The board was committed to change, 
but it wouldn’t come quickly 

These consumers explained to me that they felt 
the services were poor because of their street 
addresses, and because they could not afford 
to move, they had no other true alternative. 

Why should a discussion of the failures of traditional public 
education in inner cities be perceived as an attack on the 
institution and its professionals , while ignoring the failures is 
never seen as an abdication of responsibility to our children ? 



Worse than this is that we have been made to 
feel there was something wrong with acknowl- 
edging this failure. To do so in many circles 
was even seen as an attack. 

We were instead encouraged to understand 
and accept an intractable link between 
poverty, race and low academic achievement. 
It is true that many chronically low- 
performing schools share common threads; 
they have concentrations of poverty and 
minorities. This link is visible, but why are 
we so willing to accept it as a causal theory? 

Additionally, why should a discussion of the 
failures of traditional public education in inner 
cities be perceived as an attack on the 
institution and its professionals, while ignoring 
the failures is never seen as an abdication of 
responsibility to our children? 

Where is the commitment, and whom exactly 
is it to? 



Because of my background within the banking 
and telecommunications industries, I was fa- 
miliar with the issues that the consumers were 
raising. Their complaints were quite standard, 
but this time we were not dealing with banking 
or telecommunications. Instead, we were talk- 
ing about public education: the billion-dollar 
industry that was designed to serve our chil- 
dren. An industry which, in our inner cities and 
poorer communities, I am ashamed to say, had 
lost its way. 

I say this without assigning fault or blame. 
That is not my purpose, though it is amazing 
to me that we as a society are not outraged 
by the well-documented failures that we have 



These parents, the consumers that I spoke of, 
like millions of other New Yorkers, dress each 
morning for work, some preparing for two jobs. 
They send their children to school faithfully, 
fulfilling one of their primary and most critical 
parental responsibilities. They trust that the 
system that they help to finance, and want des- 
perately to believe in , will fulfill its responsibili- 
ties as well. 

When they drop their children off each morn- 
ing, they remind themselves of their own 
school experiences. They hope that their 
children’s will be different; that their children 
will realize dreams of becoming doctors and 
lawyers and making a difference along the way. 
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They hope that their children will become 
contributing members to their homes, schools 
and communities. 



influence those around me. Most of all, she 
dreamed that the quality education that was 
not hers would be mine. 
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My fifth grade teacher, an incredible educator, 
had a saying that stood above her door. It said, 
“Enter this hall to learn, depart it to serve.” 

These parents understand this message. They 
have lived it. They pray with every fiber of 
their beings that through education their 
children’s plight will be better than theirs. I 
can assure you that in communities like Ar- 
bor Hill there is not a more pressing obliga- 
tion. When frustration and despair are con- 
stants at every turn, and optimism is buried 
in broken promises and unrealized potential, 
hope is hard to come by. But when you do 
find it, it must be clung to for dear life. 

This hope is steeped in the belief that edu- 
cation has the power to change conditions 
and provide a better life. This has been the 
experience of those who have dared to marry 
education and hard work with focus and 
determination. 

My grandmother had a formal education that 
did not extend past the sixth grade. She did, 
however, earn a master’s degree in struggle 
and a doctorate in faith. Her dream was that 
I would be the first college graduate in the 
family, and that my children would have their 
beginnings in a home that I owned, rather 
than in public housing, as had been the case 
for her and her children. She dreamed that 
when I entered rooms I would be respected 
for my thoughts and contributions, rather 
than to sweep and clean after the decision- 
makers had left. She dreamed that I would 
be judged not by the statistics that are 
frequently quoted in characterizing the 
African-American community, but instead by 
my ability to articulate my ideas and 



Hers was a simple, yet powerful, dream. It is — 

only in describing education that the words z 

“simple” and “powerful” can be used as 00 

complements. The concept of a quality educa- H 

tion is simple and its result is powerful. H 

In many communities, however, the educa- c 

tion is simple and the result is powerless. I ^ 

have come to know and admire the courage 
and conviction of the parents in these com- 
munities. Their stories are part of the Ameri- 
can dream and the dream that my grand- 
mother had for me. 

It is only in describing education that the words “simple” and 
“powerful” can be used as complements . The concept of a 
quality education is simple and its result is powefui 



As I listen to parents who have been written 
off and told that they do not care about their 
children, I cannot help but to think about 
how we have failed them. I listened to a 
mother named Arlene talk about how she 
pulled her son out of school for four months 
after he nearly failed the fourth grade. She 
then placed him in private school and soon 
received a report card that placed him on the 
honor roll. He had not attended school in 
four months, but he made the honor roll. The 
message is clear. 

I listened to another parent, James, talk about 
his daughter, his only child, who was promoted 
to the fifth grade. But when she enrolled in a 
summer program at an area college, he learned 
that she was only reading at second grade lev- 
els. Yet she was consistendy on the honor roll. 
James even pulled out the awards to prove it. 
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I listened to Lynn, a mother of a handicapped 
m kindergartner, who told us about the special 

o education committees that were held on the 

~ fourth floor of a building that was not handi- 
ly capped accessible. When she asked why the 

0 meetings were held in this location, she was 
told that the running joke was that this would 
prevent parents from coming to the meetings 
and that if they did come, they would be too 
tired to ask questions. 

Can you imagine? I had always been quick to 
react and lend a voice against acts of injustice 
and racism, yet I watched as hundreds of chil- 
dren entered chronically unprepared schools 
each day, and I said nothing. I watched as these 
schools, some of New York State’s worst, stole 
promise, stole potential, and set children on a 
course of compromise, and I did nothing. 

1 was determined, however, to roll up my sleeves and work 
with the parents to insure that our children had access — not 
as a privilege, hut as a right — to a quality education. This is 
what the entire charter school movement is about. 



I listened to a very active mother, who leads 
not by words but by her own very powerful 
example. Veronica McClain told me how the 
district failed her two oldest children. She 
told me that she refused to lose her young- 
est, a bright and beautiful second grader, to 
low expectations. 

I listened to Tanya, a woman grounded in 
faith and defined by her substance, share her 
dreams for her children and her desire to see 
the excellence that she demanded at home 
reinforced in the school. 

I listened to Lonnie, a nurturing father whose 
strong and loving hands guide and protect his 
son with the care of an eagle protecting his 



nest, speaking of all things that his son would 
become. None was more celebrated than the 
term “graduate.” 

When I went home, I spoke with my wife about 
all the people I had met. She reminded me that 
there are good schools and a lot of committed 
teachers, and that I should not forget that. But 
in her own way, like the kindergarten teacher 
that she is, she told me exacdy what was wrong 
with public education. Her explanation took 
the form of a fable: 

“Once upon a time there was a little red hen 
who scratched about the barnyard until she 
uncovered some grains of wheat. She turned 
to the other workers on the farm and said, If 
we plant this wheat, we will have bread to eat 
and we will never go hungry again. Who will 
help me plant it?’ 

"We never did that before,’ said the horse. 

'I would need training,’ said the pig. 

‘I have enough to do already,’ said the goose. 
"Well, I will do it myself,’ said the litde red hen, 
and she did. 

'When the wheat grew tall and ripened into 
grain the litde red hen asked, 'Who will reap 
the wheat?’ 

The horse responded, 'Let’s check the regula- 
tions first.’ 

'I never learned how,’ said the pig. 

'It’s not in my contract,’ said the goose. 

'Then I will do it myself,’ said the litde red hen, 
and she did. 

At last, the time came to bake the bread. 
'Who will help bake the bread?’ asked the 
litde red hen. 

'Don’t we need someone’s permission to do 
that?’ asked the horse. 

'Can you pay me overtime for that?’ asked 
the pig. 

'It would not be fair if I were the only helper,’ 
said the goose. 
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The little red hen then baked four loaves of 
bread, kept one for herself and shared the re- 
maining loaves with the other animals. 

Upon finishing the meal, the horse said, ‘I am 
glad we thought of this!’ 

‘Share and share alike,’ said the pig. 

‘It just shows what happens when you cooper- 
ate,’ said the goose. 

The little red hen seemed to nod her head in 
agreement with all the comments of her fel- 
low workers, but all the other animals won- 
dered why the little red hen never asked to 
bake bread again.” 

My wife’s story allowed my imagination to 
wander and speculate as to what could have 
been if the animals worked together toward 
the same goal. I wondered about what could 
happen if we all work together, never com- 
promising on our commitment to our chil- 
dren. What if we had the strength and the 
moral conviction to simply reward success 
and remedy failure? 

My wife’s story also illustrated for me just how 
difficult it is to facilitate change, even when 
you’re only baking bread. 

I was determined, however, to roll up my 
sleeves and work with the parents to insure that 
our children had access — not as a privilege, but 
as a right — to a quality education. This is what 
the entire charter school movement is about. 
This is the only agenda that there is to advance. 
We must provide parents with choice and 
access to a quality education, regardless of in- 
come, race or street address. 



about change, and children reaping the ben- 
efits, is considered dangerous. 

We were determined to create a path, and we 
knew that in order to do that all we had to do 
was take a step forward. We organized our 
thoughts, and with the assistance of Jerry 
Vasquez and the New York State Charter 
School Resource Center, our thoughts became 
a framework complete with goals, benchmarks 
and meaningful expectations. 

Within 10 days of our application being ap- 
proved, we had already registered more than 
850 students to fill 550 slots. We were a non- 
profit entity with little to no track record, basi- 
cally saying, “Here is our dream. Here is our 
vision. Will you join us?” More than 850 chil- 
dren said yes in a 10-day period. 

It is a new day in public education and we have entered a new 
covenant with the community, and this time the covenant will 
not be broken. 

The enrollment alone showed that the people 
closest to the problem saw this as a viable so- 
lution, and I believe that should have been all 
the justification that anyone needed. But it was 
not. The critics were loud and persistent. They 
protested “agenda setting.” They wanted this 
community — this community that had finally 
found its voice, its will and its courage — si- 
lenced. But the parents came forward to 
remind the critics that this effort was not about 
money or agendas — it was about their children. 
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Again, it is a simple, yet powerful, agenda, and 
one that is deeply rooted in the spirit and tradi- 
tion of public education. Yet to many, it is 
viewed as dangerous, almost revolutionary. 
Parents taking control of their children’s edu- 
cation, a community caring enough to bring 



The critics stated that the charter had to be 
political because it came about so quickly. 
The media began to ask “Why the rush?” 
In fact, it became so ridiculously repetitive 
that my four-year old asked me, “Yeah 
Daddy, why the rush?” 
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I will tell you why. I grew up in Arbor Hill, 
and I am proud to say that. I went to church, 
my grandfather’s church, around the corner 
from the Urban League. My grandmother’s 
home — the home that I spent the bulk of 
my childhood in — is down the street from 
the charter school. My elementary school 
is around the corner from the charter 
school. If growing up in Arbor Hill taught 
me anything , it taught me that you can grow 
old waiting for change. 

Change is not something that happens. It 
is not something that is created, it is some- 
thing that is instituted. Some people spend 
their whole lives resisting change. There 
are organizations and movements that are 
dedicated to fighdng change. Change never 
comes easily or voluntarily: if it did, 
there would not be Arbor Hills. Instead, 
it comes with a high price, one that 
few people are willing to pay, but one 
that every movement — every successful 
effort — demands. 

Arbor Hill taught me why we cannot wait 
for change. It also taught me that it is easy 
to ask someone to wait if you are at a com- 
fortable and convenient distance. It is easy 
to ask someone to wait and to put their life 
on hold, especially vjhilzyour children attend 
blue ribbon schools and are preparing for 
their tomorrow today. 



It is much harder to wait and watch your 
child become frustrated and give way to the 
temptations and the dangers that are at their 
fingertips. It is much harder to wait and know 
that with each passing minute, each passing 
hour, each passing day, your child becomes 
even more at risk of being kept permanently 
off track. 

We argued that the process was not too quick: 
it was too slow . For too long we were told to 
wait and be patient while plans and piece- 
meal changes were made in education. Our 
time was now. 

How can you travel through the schools in our 
community, the streets of Arbor Hill and the 
homes of our children, and not understand the 
urgency? This is a community that has con- 
standy been told to wait, that “your time will 
come.” But it hasn't come. How can you deny 
these children what you have valiandy fought 
to ensure that your children have access to? 

New Covenant is more than a charter school, 
it is this community’s school. It symbolizes the 
great things that can happen when we all decide 
to plant, reap, bake and break bread together. 
In that regard, it represents not only our hope 
for the future but the promise of today. 

It is a new day in public education and we have 
entered a new covenant with the community, 
and this time the covenant will not be broken. 
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